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Court Would Aid Jim Crow Voters 


OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AF- 

RICA—Prime Minister Daniel 
F, Malan, advocate of extreme 
apartheid (racial segregation) 
measures, last week introduced 
a bill calling for the creation of 
@ separate high court to rule 
with supreme powers on all con- 
stitutional issues. 

His action followed closely his 
failure by 16 votes in his third 
attempt to obtain parliamentary 
sanction to remove the colored 
(mixed race) voters from the 


white electoral register in Cape 
Province. It is viewed as another 
move by Malan in his fight 
against the colored voters of the 
country. G. J. Golding, presi- 
dent of the Colored People’s Na- 
tional Union, criticized Malan’s 
actions, stating that the Colored 
People’s National Union had 
hoped Malan would drop his at- 
tempts to take the colored off 
the roll and would devote his 
energies to improving relations 
between the government and the 
persons of mixed blood. 


Theologian Calls Racism Atheistic 


PARIS, FRANCE —Father 
Yves Congar, O.P., well-known 
French theologian and author, 
stated in an article for the 
UNESCO Courier that racial dis- 
crimination, in denying our com- 
mon brotherhood, “denies that 
God is the Father of all men... 


It really implies a denial of God, 
for there can be no God who is 
not the Father of all. Racism im- 
plies atheism, and its various 
more or less pantheistic state- 
ments about ‘destiny’ or even 
‘providence’ are powerless to 
conceal that fact.” 
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Negro Named Moderator of 
Philadelphia Presbytery 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. Glasco, 


Pastor of .tbe..Berean, .Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia, 


has‘ been named Moderator of 
the area’s Presbytery, which is 
the largest in the United States. 
He is the first Negro te. receive 
this honor. 


Catholic Youth on Racial Justice 


Two priest sociologists con- 
ducted a poll of Catholic high 
schools around the country in 
which were a number of ques- 
tions on racial issues. One 
asked, “If the diocese forbids 
racial segregation in all Catho- 


lic schools, would you transfer 
to a public school?” 78 per cent 
of the New England students, 
82 per cent of the Western, and 
61 per cent of the Southerners, 
said they would not. Supreme 
Court please note. 


CREDIT DUE 
The Indiana Catholic and Record should have been 
given credit for the excellent editorial comment, “Great Fu- 
ture for Byrnes in the U. N.?” which appeared last month 
in our Views of the Month column. , We are sorry for this 


omission.—Ed. 


Hunger versus Hope 


Tariffs and Exclusion Alienate Japanese 


WE STAND TODAY in 
considerable danger of los- 

ing our bulwark in Asia .to the 

Communists. : 

The explanation is fairly sim- 
ple, I believe. During the Occu- 
pation we were free to pick and 
choose the problems that we 
would answer. With the peace 
treaty, problems are bobbing up 
to seek their own natural level. 

The chief p@blem that has 
been uncorked is one that we 
either faced obliquely or tried to 
side-step altogether—that of too 
many people in Japan on too 
little land with too little food. 

The food and population prob- 
lem has been called ‘“‘the key to 
Asia.” There is no use trying 
to pretend that all countries are 
similarly situated and that in- 
ternational commerce is a game 
played between units that are 
substantially equal. 

The facts of life that the Jap- 


anese must face are these: 

1. Japan has 85,000,000 peo- 
ple crowded into an area the 
size of the state of Montana. By 
1965 the population is expected 
to reach 100,000,000. Since the 
war Japan has lost 45 per cent 
of her possessions, and the 6,- 
000,000 people who lived on 
these islands have been repatri- 
ated to the homeland. 

2. Only one-sixth of Japan is 
arable land. 

3. Last year there were 300,- 
000 registered abortions in Ja- 
pan and an estimated 600,000 
unregistered abortions. 

The problem is not an ab- 
stract one. Behind the statistics 
are the yeung couple strolling 
along Kanda street in Tokyo 
wondering whether they will be 
able to have children, the peas- 
ant working in the rice paddy, 
the student at Imperial Univer- 
sity studying economics, the 
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WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 
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Indians Divided on Government Withdrawal 


PORTLAND, OREGON—Indi- 

an Commissioner Glenn L, 
Emmons, New Mexican banker, 
was told at meetings with four 
major Indian groups in Oregon 
that one group wants immedi- 
ate termination of government 
control, two never want it, and 
the fourth is undecided. East- 
ern Washington Indians, with 
the exception of the Colpilles, 
do not want severance from the 
government. 

Emmons stated the national 
administration’s policy, “What 
we are trying to achieve essen- 
tially, as I see it, is a condition 
of parity or equality for the In- 
dian people as compared with 
the rest of the population.”’ This 
is similar to a statement by his 
superior, Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay. 

To the Indians this seemed to 
say that they would be put off 


their reservations and turned 
out to compete with white 
neighbors who are the products 
of better schools and more fa- 
vorable background. 
Hampered by Joint Ownership 
DIVIDING THE RESERVA- 
TION LANDS presents dif- 
ficulties. “Simon Francis, spokes- 
man for the 75 members of the 
Kootenai tribe, compained,” ac- 
cording to Wallace Turner’s 
story in the Oregonian “about 
the ‘factional interests’ in trust 
allotments. He showed that one 
80-acre tract is jointly owned 
among 40 Indians. None of them 
can use it or sell it or do any- 
thing about it. 
plained that he had asked for 
more money for the Indian bu- 
reau to enable it to settle this 
matter which is common to all 
Indian lands. 
Biggest problem for the Col- 


Emmons ex-. 


ville reservation, its spokesman 
said, is “getting clear title to 
816,000 acres of land it now 
uses at the revocable permission 
of the Secretary of the Interior.” 
THE LEGAL SITUATION of 

the Indians is complicated. 
As Felix S. Cohen, attorney for 
the American Association of In- 
dian Affairs, recently pointed 
out, “Indian tribes are subject 
to 800 special laws and 2200 
regulations just because they 
are Indians.” Wade Crawford, 
tribal delegate for the Klamath 
Indians, said their tribe had 
voted to spend $5000 in hiring 
technical advisers who would 
tell them exactly what would 
happen to the tribe taxwise and 
in other business ways should 
it accept termination. 

But the Indian Bureau has re- 
fused to allow che tribe to spend 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Indians Fishing Columbia River — 


businessman in his office in a 
shipyard. 

Whether or not we acknowl- 
edge the problem of land and 
population, disequilibrium will 
determine in large part whether 
Japan takes her place among 
democratic nations to work con- 
structively toward a_ better 
world, or whether she yields to 
fear, distrust, and despair and 
throws in her lot ultimately with 
the Communists. 

Japan and Russia Enemies 

APAN HAS NO ILLUSIONS 
about Communism. For cen- 
turies she and Russia have been 
enemies. She has given every 
indication, both on an individual 
and national level, that she pre- 
fers the United States and Amer- 
ican people. 

Three things, however, in the 
last few months have reopened 
the old fears and given the 
Communists in Japan an unpar- 


alleled opportunity for immense 
gains: 

(1) The signing of the Peace 
Treaty which contained no men- 
tion of the food and population 
problem. To have recognized its 
existence in one sentence would 
have been an inclusion of tre- 
mendous importance to the Jap- 
anese people. 

(2) The McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act which limits the num- 
ber of Japanese entering the 
United States to 85 a year. 
This number is so pathetically 
small that it must amaze many 
Americans who were in Japan 
during the Occupation, as well 
as the Japanese themselves. The 
Act appears to discriminate in 
favor of Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon races, and thus seems to 
justify the worst fears of the 
Asiatics about “color prejudice” 
by tke “white races.” The Yom- 
munists will make the most of 


this, regardless of the actual 
truth of the matter, in a coun- 
try of proud and sensitive people. 
3% Duty on Tuna in Congress 
(3) The resurgence in recent 
months of high tariffs unfavor- 
able to the Japanese. Japan’s 
only immediate hope in feeding 
her people is begin again com- 
mercial warfare with the West 
in an effort to find markets and 
export industrial products so ° 
that she can buy food. A 3% 
duty on tuna fish—one of Ja- 
pan’s major exports—is now be- 
fore Congress. 
Trade with West or China? 
UT OFF FROM TRADE 
MARKETS, Japan will be 
stymied. Her one natural mar- 
ket is China, and if trade with 
the West is impossible due to 
tariffs, Japan will turn to Com- 
munist China, European busi- 
nessmen, fearing Japan’s textile 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘| Don’t Mind Myself But 
What Will The Public Think?’ 


ERSONS WORKING FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INTER- 

RACIAL justice run into one stumbling block as common as 
it is baffling. To near people talk, you’d think there was no such 
thing as a racially prejudiced individual. Like halitosis or B.O., 
it’s always the other fellow who has it. Untainted themselves, 
they always fear what “others” might think if a radical step is 
taken in the interests of good race relations. 

A Negro wants a particular job. For his part, the prospective 
employer vows, there would be no objection, but the unions, the 
merchants’ association, the public—they wouldn’t like it. 

A colored doctor seeks admission to a hospital staff. The 
administration doesn’t object—but the medical society, the nurses, 
the patients, or the benevolent individual who donated the East 
Wing just wouldn't hear of such a thing. 

This phenomenon can even occur in Church circles, The pastor 
refuses to hire a qualified Negro teacher for the parochial school. 
No, he has no objection himself, but what would the trustees, 
the other teachers, the parents, the school children or the janitor’s 
in-laws think? ; , 

This mysterious “third force” that is constantly being invoked 
as an excuse for impeding steps toward interracial justice can 
best be met by ignoring it. 

The only Cathglics who will admit to race prejudice any more 
are strictly the Neanderthal type. They will retire roaring to 
their caves if small fragments of appropriate papal writings are 
hurled at them. 

As Father John LaFarge, S.J., recently observed, the real 
question for Catholics on interracial justice is “whether we are 
to be guided by a noisy minority or whether the majority of 
ordinarily good, charitable and sensible people are to have their 
own way.” 

It’s time we sensible people stepped acting like a minority. 

—from THE INDIANA CATHOLIC AND RECORD. 


Indian Land Fraud Exposed 
“fT OOTING OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN was stopped by the 
splendid work of this man,” said U. S. Attorney Henry Hess 
in commending Wallace Turner for his articles in the Oregonian 
which won him the Heywood Broun Award. These articles exposed 
Indian land frauds in which an Indian agent used inside information 
to make enormous profits selling Indian lands, Government at- 
torneys carried on a successful prosecution of the perpetrators 
of this crime. 
If the Indians had many such intelligent and persistent de- 
fenders we would not have such a burden of guilt as we now bear 
for our government’s treatment of the Indian. 


Money Is Not Enough 


ANY PEOPLE FEEL that the army has shown high-handed 

disregard of the fishing rights of Indians by starting the 
Dalles dam on the Columbia River which will flood out Celilo 
Falls before the Indians have agreed to give up their rights 
which were guaranteed as perpetual in a treaty. 

The value of the Indians’ catch there each year has been 
estimated at from half a million to $900,000. The Warm Springs 
and Umatilla tribes agreed at a settlement of $4,047,000 to be 
paid before 1956 when the falls will be flooded. The government 
offered a total of $13,656,000 in reparations to the Indians. 

But the Nez Perce and Yakimas have refused the money. 
Their whole lives are centered on the fisheries and they prefer 
them ‘to money. They also feel that the falls are a sacred spot 
where they worship the Great Spirit. Ancient Indian hieroglyphics 
are on the rocks. - 

Other fishing interests say that the dam will destroy tre- 
mendous quantities of fish. Many people are in favor of building 
a dam farther up on the Columbia. 

Money can’t buy or replace everything. It won’t give the 
displaced Indians a profitable job. It won’t furnish salmon to other 
fisheries on the river. We must not continue to act as though an 
offer of money excuses us for disregarding solemn obligations. 


Friendship Houses 





CHRISTMAS. CARDS 


Help a Worthy Cause! 
COrtEay re toward the support of the Bene- 


dictine Sisters of Salzburg, Austria. They 
have designed liturgical and beautiful illuminated 
codex Christmas cards. Price: 16 cards (8 designs) 
for $1.00. 


Write to: Sister Anne Marie, 935 Tifft Street, 


Buffalo 20, N. Y. 
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A Pata of Inanksgiving 


O come let us give thanks unto the Lord, 
Let us praise Him for all His gracious gifts; 
For He has sent peace to dwell among us, 
And the blessings of peace upon the land. 


Let the furrows be glad at His name, 

Let the waving grain rejoice before Him, 

For He has blessed the wide plains with abundance 
And the fertile valleys with fruitful harvest. 


From the mountains to the wide river 

And from the river to the heights again 

He hath shown His mercy throughout the land 
And His glory shineth from sea to sea. 


Let all the people come together before the Lord; 
Thanksgiving becometh those who have received His gifts. 





Readers Write 


Family Takes Abandoned Children 


Dear gFriends Over There, 


When I returned from your 
country I was deeply impressed 
to have seen what people ein do 
when there is good will, strong 
faith, and wise methods to find 
the right way. My melancholy 
and depressed views about our 
old Germany have changed. 
"You can change the world!”— 
this word has accompanied me 
and above all, the example of 
your life. 


Letters from New York, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Boston, St. 
Louis, Mascoutah (Massachuset- 
ts?) have rejoiced my heart be- 
cause these friends are working 
in the same direction close to- 
gether as a young Church in 
social activity. 


The real success of my pilgrim- 
age to you is now built in stone 
—our Children’s Home. It began 
on August 15 and by the feast 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, Febru- 
ary 11, we Yhoved in. We have 
left our little home in the “Nuns’ 
Path” and live now with twelve 
children besidés our own two. 
Children’s Home is not the right 
expression. We are a family to- 
gether as I hope to find the best 
way to give these colored or- 
phans or fatherless children sta- 
bility and security of a home of 
their own. 


Alicia Goenner has been our 
first visitor. I have seen her only 
twice during her exchange time 
here, arriving and departing. 
You see, we are always in the 
same hurry as you are over 
there. I was glad to show her 
this new home on the feast of 
St. Agnes. We thank her for the 
excellent guidance in Catholic 
women’s leagues and helping get 
miraculous support from over- 
seas to finish this house. 


Our first children arrived in 
snowdrive and winterdarkness, 
frozen, sad, and. observing anx- 
iously this new change in their 
lives. All of them had done too 
much changing around in their 
earlier life. I welcome them with 
a word which I learned in Cleve- 
land and which really expressed 
friendship and confidence, “‘Come 
in! All doors are open!” Some 
weeks ago Johnny reminded me 
of these words which he had 
never forgotten, ‘All doors are 
open!” 

These four children of mixed 
races had been abandoned by 
their mothers after birth. Wil- 
liam, the youngest and sweetest, 
African and Italian, cried out, 


“Now I have a big brother, a 
big sister, an aunt, an uncle, 
mother and father. Now I like 
to stay here in that family.” 
They never heard this word be- 
fore, nor did they know what 
a family looks like. 

Johnny is part Mexican and 
part Negro. He is seven years 
-old but the smallest of all. He 
had tuberculosis and needs bet- 
ter feeding than the others do. 
Twice he was given for adoption 
and twice refused. Now I am his 
third mother. In April he entered 
school, hand in hand with my 
handsome, dark, perfect Alex- 
ander. The latter asked my hus- 
band directly after arriving, “If 
the children call us niggers will 
you scold them?” “Of course,” 
answered the new father, quite 
to Alex’s satisfaction. Now he 
fears nothing. 

My colored Helga has brought 
with her deep psychogical prob- 
lems but now she is much health- 
ier in spirit than before. 

The other children are refu- 
gees or orphans. Three fine girls 
of fourteen to sixteen years help 
me along with the little ones. 
Perhaps I will be able to send 
you one of them in the future 
to help hardworking mothers 
with many children. 

Ursula from East Prussia lost 
her parents and two sisters all 
at the same time in February, 
1945, when the Reds came and 
she was left all alone. 

As I am writing all the child- 
ren have gone on a spring trip 






ever known. . 


to presume. 


‘ 


joy.” 


Souls in Purgatory Inexpressibly Happy and Sad 


“HE HOLY SOULS (in Purgatory) are inexpressibly 
happy and inexpressibly sad. They are happy because 

by God’s grace and their own free will they have secured 
the certainty of seeing and enjoying Him, whom they su- 
premely love. They are sad because through their own fault 
they are deprived of the blissful vision of His glory. ... 
This will cause~ acute pain, greater pain than 
.- . The soul realizes this hindrance to the 
vision of God as a blemish within ‘itself, a stain clinging 
to its innermost being. It is not God who forcibly repels, 
but a fault and a flaw within, a darkness and a defilement 
pervading the very soul, making it unfit for the all-holy 
presence of God. It is a result, a remnant of sin, not totally 
undone by penance, which creates this impossibility of ap- 
proaching God. The fierce light from the throne of God 
would shrivel the soul and burn it to ashes—if such a simile 
may be used—and the thought of the clinging presence of this 

' stain is burning pain beyond description. To@appear before 
God in its present state would mean an insult to God, who 
is supremely loved. It would mean hell to the soul who dared 
The soul, in consequence, accepts this exile 
willingly, eagerly, in the certainty of ultimate purification 
and final holiness, and as the only means to purge away 
the stain. ... This pain, beyond all earthly pain, the souls 
in Purgatory will have to bear until all stain is purged away, 
unless indeed the’ faithful on earth help them by their prayers 
and hasten their entrance into that presence, which takes 
all sorrow away and fills the human heart with: everlasting 


—from “What Becomes of the Dead?” by J. P. 
Arendzen—Sheed and Ward, New York, 1951. 
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St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary 





to the nearby wood, all mixed, 
white and dark, big and little, 
girls and boys. Not one of them 
would I want to give up. I hope 
they have really found their nest 
and will develope well. 

I cannot forget my sister-in- 
law who is the best cook. With- 
out her I could never carry this 
new responsibility. 

Yes, we have a race problem. 
It is, however, not the same as 
yours. The stigma of illegitimate 
birth together with the memory 
of the first bad years of post- 
war occupation and nationalism 
add to it. Often our girls are 
asked in the street, “Does this 
child speak German?” Or they 
get smashing remarks from 
from other girls for having for- 
gotten themselves. But all my 
friends and next of kin help to- 
gether and there are many rea- 
sonable persons too who like 
them as we do. 

Please invite your boys to 
come to visit our home if they 
are in Germany. . 

God bless you, your work, 
your family, your country, and 
especially the Catholic church 
there. ‘ 

Thankfully in Bl. Martin de 
Porres, 

Charotte Schiffler and all the 
children. 
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‘THE GREATEST DAN- 

GER,” said Pope Pius XII 
to Canon Cardijn, “is not Com- 
munism.” 

It is because many of us who 
oppose Communism think it is 
the greatest danger that we do 
not know how to oppose it at all. 

It is the fashion in the world 
around us to say that the fight 
between good and evil, between 
God and Satan, has come, in our 
day, to a fight between Chris- 
tianity and Communism. 

Christians must beware of let- 
ting the world tell them what 
the Christian battle is. Christ 
told us, and what he told us has 
not changed. The battle is be- 
tween God and Mammon. 

If we follow the fashion of the 
world, it becomes only too easy 
to think that only Communists 
are against God, and that all 
anti-Communists are for God. 

The Christian must certainly 
be against evil, and against 
world evil. But if he becomes so 
preoccupied with one aspect of 
evil that he loses sight of what 
evil is, that it is Mammon—and 
Mammon may be represented by 
the Wall Street Journal or the 
Readers’ Digest just as well as 
the Daily Worker—then he will 
be in a very ineffectual position 
to fight any kind of evil—includ- 
ing Communism. He will accept 
the popular—and not the Chris- 
tian—notion that the part a man 
plays in world evil can be deter- 
mined by an investigating com- 
mittee or detected in a party 
card. He will admit, of course, 
that he has his own personal 
sins—as if personal sin had 
nothing to do with world evil, as 
if anything else but personal sin 
was the cause »f world evil— 
because the last one who will ad- 
mit he is a Pharisee is a Phari- 
see. 

All of the evil in the world is 
caused by all of us. You do not 
do anything against world evil 
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All souls 


Identifying the Enemy 





FORTHY FAITHFUL. O LORD. LIFE IS CHANGED 





NOT TAKEN AWAY. 





by cursing Communism. The 
only thing you can do about 
world evil is to renounce Mam- 
mon. 

The real danger which Com- 
munism carries for us is that it 
tends to be the scapegoat of our 
failings, the distraction from our 
emptiness. 

“The greatest danger is not 
Communism,” says Pius XII. 
“The greatest danger is that the 
working people know nothing of 
the social teachings of the 
Church.” 

Communism sprang up as an 
expedient on the practical social 
level, and the Christian answer 
to Communism on that same 
level is to show that Christian- 
ity applies on the social level as 
a vital and full way of acting, 
and not as an opiate nor as a 
merely “anti-” thing. And Chris- 
tians can give that answer, not 


by being anti-Communists, but 
only by being fully Christian. 

It is very ironical that the 
foster-father of Communism 
should have discovered what 
many of us who oppose Com- 
munism have apparently not dis- 
covered: how to oppose it. 

Karl Marx had taught, in The 
Communist Manifesto and Cap- 
ital, that instead of getting rich 
and poor separately, people 
should get rich together. 

Lenin agreed with Marx, of 
course. But before he died he 
saw the brutality which was 
growing out of this premise, he 
was grieved by it, and he saw 
that it was a false premise. And 
he saw where it was false: it 
advocated devotion to Mammon, 
the father of avarice and hatred 
and brutality and war. He had 
believed that what the people 
needed was a Dictator who could 


teach them how to get rich to- 
gether, whereas what they real- 
ly needed was a St. Francis of 
Assisi who could teach them 
how to get poor together (and, 
as Dorothy Day says, if every- 
one tried to be poor in the 
Christian sense, then no one 
would be poor in the economic 
sense). When Lenin thought of 
counteracting the evil which he 
had helped to start, he did not 
think of military men or clever 
economists, because he saw that 
the evil day with Mammon and 
nowhere else. “What Russia 
needs,” he said, “are ten men 
like St. Francis.” 


The men who most effectievly 
fight against Communism on the 
social level, where Communism 
finds its only reason for being, 
its be-all and end-all, are not 
militarists or propagandists or 
economists. They are not the 
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people who never tire of taking 
turns denouncing Communism to 
each other and patting each 
other on the back as though 
there were some heroism in say- 
ing what it is quite fashionable 
to say. 

Let me tell you who, I think, 
are the real fighters against 
Communism, and why I think 
they are. 

I hear a young Negro talk 
about how it feels to be a Negro, 
how you are conscious of your 
color when you walk down the 
street, when you ask for a job, 
when you look for a place to 
live. How you are conscious of 
it because, even though white 
people try to be nice and pride 
themselves on not being preju- 
diced, you know that you are as- 
sociated with property devalua- 
tion. You know that when it 
comes to money, people will 
sometimes choose it above you, 
and will make the choice because 
you are colored I hear him tell 
of the great temptation there is 
for such a man as he to throw 
himself hopefully intc the hands 
of anyone who will promise him 
a land where he will be once and 
for all free of the terrible con- 
sciousness of his color, where 
there will be no fear of passers- 
by staring at him when he talks 
to a white woman, or hotel 
clerks telling him politely that 
the vacancy sign is wrong and 
there are no rooms after all. 

When I hear him say this, I 
know that those Christians who 
do simply what Christians are 
supposed to do, who fight 
against Mammon which will 
draw a color line for the sake 
of a few dollars anytime, are 
doing much more than any mili- 
tarist or propagandist or econ- 
omist to halt the spread of Com- 
munism. They are robbing Com- 
munism of its very food. 

I remember those who took 
the social message of the Popes 
into the factories and shops and 
offices when it was a very un- 
popular—because a very em- 


(Continued on Page 8) 








One-Woman Lay Apostolate 
English Nurse Helps Destitute in Bangkok 


By Catherine N. Purves 
CONSIDERING THE EX- 
TENT of the Catholic lay 
apostolate in Thailand we must 
first recognize that the people 
of the country are largely Bud- 
dhist, The way of life, especially 
in the country, is simple and un- 
hurried. However, as Catholic 
missionaries have been here for 
many years, there is also a large 
number of Catholics among both 
the Chinese and Siamese and 
they are devout and sincere. 
As far as I know there are 
no organized Catholic Action 
groups. But there are at least 
two groups of Catholics who do 
meet more or less regularly. The 
Ursuline Sisters of Mater Dei 
Girls’ School set aside one Sun- 
day afternoon a month and are 
hostesses to a small gathering 
of Catholics, mostly foreigners, 
who come together to discuss 
subjects of general interest of 
a religious nature. The activ- 
ities of this small group seem 
to be more 02 an" -irational 
nature and the member= have 
no formal program of outside 
activities. 


THE OTHER GROUP is a 

rather interesting one in that 
it is composed of about twelve 
young Siamese Catholic Univer- 
sity boys ranging in age from 
about 19 years to 24 years. Al- 
though this group has been in 
existence for, I believe, two or 


. Bangkok, as a rule. 


three years, it did not come to 
my attention until recently. 
These boys also have informal 
meetings from time to time and 
discuss current religious sub- 
jects and problems. They some- 
times invite a priest or a Cath- 
olic friend to attend and conduct 
their discussions. At the pres- 
ent time they are working on a 
program to have moving pic- 
tures of Catholic interest. 

Although such efforts appear 
quite feeble I do believe that, 
under the existing circum- 
stances, Catholic inspiration is 
not neglected. It just hasn’t 
made the progress we should 
like to see because the Catholic 
foreigners, who would be the 
people most interested, do not 
stay for long periods of time in 
They are 
only out here for a limited time, 
either on special missions with 
the various United Nations or- 
ganizations and other econom- 
ic and technical aid groups, or 
on temporary assignments with 
business firms. This instability 
prevents any substantial results 
being achieved. 


HE MOST OUTSTANDING : 


EXAMPLE of Catholic action 


in my estimation is the mag- 
nificent and completely unselfish 
work being done by a young 
English woman out here, Miss 
Teresa Lightwood. She is a 
trained nurse and chiropodist 


and has been in these parts for 
many years. Bormerly she was 
in charge of a Catholic mater- 
nity hospital in Bangkok but 
now she devotes all her time to 
the poor and needy of the city. 
His Excellency, Bishop Shorin 
of Bangkok, became interested 
in her ambitions and by his gen- 
erosity enabled her to launch 
her project by providing her 
with a house to live in. She has 
adopted two Chinese girls, twins 
now four years old, whose moth- 
er became ill at their birth and 
was unable to care for them. 
Their father was poor and did 
not welcome the two extra 
mouths to feed so he wanted to 
abandon them. Now they have 
loving care and the opportunity 
to grow up and fulfill God’s mis- 
sion for them in spite of their 
ominous entrance into the world, 
thanks to the kindness and 
charity of this good Catholic 
woman, 


Miss LIGHTWOOD FI- 
NANCES HER PROJECT 
entirely by taking chiropody pa- 
tients and private pupils in Eng- 
lish lessons in her home in late 
afternoons and evenings. With 
this meager income and the con- 
tributions of medicine and gen- 
eral supplies from local business 
firms she has managed to buy 
medical necessities and admin- 
ister to the destitute women of 
Bangkok. | ’ 


She has accommodations in 
her home for five girls who 
would be interested in devoting 
as little or as much time as they 
wish to assist her in this char- 
itable work. The response, I re- 
gret to say, has been disappoint- 
ing and as a result she is carry- 
ing the burden alone. I believe 
that in time, when the pioneer- 
ing work has been finished and 
the people understand the real 
significance of the work, there 
will be good Catholic Siamese 
girls who will be eager to con- 
tribute their time and share the 
blessings of such a praiseworthy 
effort. But as this type of sac- 
rifice. is quite unknown in the 
East a person who enters upon 
such an undertaking must have 
unlimited courage and patience. 


EEDY CASES ARE USUAL- 
LY brought to her attention 
by the parish priest. She. makes 
regular calls each morning at 
the homes, bathing the sick and 
ailing and making them com- 
fortable, giving injections, ad- 
ministering medicine and keep- 
ing the little spark of hope alive 
in many a despairing soul. 

“It is not always medicine to 
cure bodily ills that the old 
women need most,” says Miss 
Lightwood. “Many of them, 
having been neglected by unin- 
terested relatives, are left to 
suffer the poignant pangs of 
loneliness.” 

Mother Regains Strength 

There is, on the other hand, 
the case of the sixteen-year-old 
daughter who shares the one 
squalid room which is home for 


herself and her ailing and help- 
less mother. Miss Lightwood’s 
visits to their home have re- 
lieved this girl of responsibil- 
ities she was unable to cope 
with. Her mother is gradually 
regaining her strength from the 
regular medical care she re- 
ceives. The daughter, who for- 
merly had to be constantly at 
her mother’s side, has been able 
to go out and find work to sup- 
port herself and her mother. 


THE LOT OF THE POOR in 
any land is pathetic and the 
average person knows little or 
nothing of the forlorn lives 
some of these people lead. 


No account of the Catholic 
apostolate in Thailand would be 
complete without mentioning the 
new Church of the Redeemer 
which is under construction by 
the American Redemptorist Fa- 
thers. This church is designed 
in Siamese architectural style 
with a three-tiered pagoda ef- 
fect which will be completed 
in green tiles. This is a depar- 
ture from the practice hitherto- 
fore followed by the old Euro- 
pean style churches most of 
which were erected many years 
ago. The Redemptorist church 
will blend with the natural char- 
acteristics of the surroundings. 
And the Church of God will 
stand out as a friendly and har- 
monious part of the community 
and not just a foreign, and 
trerefore a strange and forbid- 
ding, structure. This will un- 
doubtedly create a greater in- 
terest in the “Catholic lay apos- 
tolate in Bangkok. 
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CATHOLIO INTERRACIALIST 


NATIONAL CFFICE OF FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


‘4233 S. Indiana Ave. 


Nat'l Director on the Road 


PART OF THE NATIONAL 

OFFICE these days resides 
every now and then in a train. 
With a typewriter on my knee, 
I’m writing on the trip from 
Ogden to Denver, collecting scat- 
tered notes on the job working 
for justice in the West, as I 
talk my way back to the Windy 
City. 

A three-day visit to San Fran- 
cisco and environs, with talks 
at Santa Clara University and 
Notre Dame College, gave a hur- 
ried but somewhat broad view 
of the Bay area‘s polyglot popu- 
lation. Without a doubt, there 
is still much to be done to bring 
firstclass citizenship and equal 
opportunities to all here. Hous- 
ing for many and particularly 
for minority groups is far from 
a solved problem. Prejudices are 
still obvious, and fair employ- 
ment policies are not by law, 
nor are they thoroughly in prac- 
tise. Yet the tenor is one of 
progress and improvement, and 
one has a feeling democracy is 
at work in a region which has 
had a large influx cf all groups, 
minorities included, during and 
since World War II. 

The contrast seemed great to 
another city or two, also in the 
friendly far west. What was 
evident in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, with only a _ cursory 
glance at race relations, helped 
explain the concern of a friend 
of ours, an employee of the Chi- 


cago Motor Club, when he was 


helping map out a trip for two 
carloads of F. H. staffworkers to 
Portland. He suggested that we 
might have difficulty finding 
cross-country accommodations, 
in several Western states, if our 
group was interracial. 

Actually our groups faced no 
trouble, for friends along the 
way provided accommodations, 
and meals were the basket-lunch 
variety. They would have had 
a real problem in Utah however, 
getting hotel or motel accom- 
modations, and eating in the 
restaurants. Utah has no civil 


rights law nor has it any form 
of legislation insuring fair em- 
ployment practises. Many res- 
taurants will not serve any mem- 
bers of a minority group. In 
Ogden, a city of 57,000. with a 
Negro population of 3,600, Ne- 
groes must sit in the balcony in 
all of the theaters. Denials of 
accommodations are obvious on 
every level for Negroes, as they 
are for Mexicans and Indians. 
There are discriminations 
against Greek and Italian peo- 
ple. Yet, strangely enough, the 
Oriental population in these 
parts face little if any discrimi- 
nation, even though an evacua- 
tion center for Japanese was in 
this area during World War II. 


Catholic Example 

GAINST the thorough and 

studied policy of non-accept- 
ance, one can admire the cour- 
age of several Catholic institu- 
tions in the area which are 
leading the way to integration, 
though they face another type 
of minority discrimination them- 
selves.. Accepting Negroes and 
Mexicans as patients and as 
workers, and looking for mem- 
bers of those groups, qualified 
to take non-traditional jobs, has 
been part of the policy of St. 
Benedict’s Hospital in Ogden. 
Working toward a student body 
with all groups represented has 
been the aim of St. Mary’s of the 
Wasatch High School and Col- 
lege in Salt Lake City. The poli- 
cies have been loudly criticized, 
but they are working, and they 
are giving a real and Catholic 
example in places where little is 
known of Catholics. 


No matter how schooled one 
can become in the degrees and 
varieties of prejudice, and its 
solidification into community in- 
stitutions, there always seems to 
be another angle of discrimina- 
tion to find or new wrong rea- 


- sons for it. It has been noted 


before but it bears repeating— 
there is work to be done. 


—Betty Schneider 


Delegates at Portland 
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AROUND FRIENT 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 15, Ill. 


Ants and Grasshoppers 


HICAGO, F.H. is as _ helter- 
skelter as an anthill in mid- 
June. The visiting volunteers 
are streaming An from all over 
the country; the staff is crawl- 
ing over them to get out to 
conventions, meetings, and new 
houses; then the visiting vols 
scatter back out to jobs, school, 
or the Information Center in 
Burnley; meanwhile the staff 
sweeps back in again. The vis- 
iting vols ask wide-eyed from 
the bottom of the heap, “Is 
Friendship always like this?” 
And a staff member rushing by 
calls back gleefully, ‘Yes, isn’t 
it fun?” 
Coming 
A very high official, who has 
the master plan locked in her 
desk in a secret compartment, 
gave out the following facts. 
Comers-in: 1) New staff mem- 
ber: Dotty Seuling from the 
Washington House, here to un- 
tangle the mystery of expiration 
dates in the Catholic Interracial- 
ist office. 2) Prospective staff- 
ers: Chicago ex-volunteers Car- 
rie Jones and Larry Pausback 
(Washington monopolizes Larry 
after I. C.) both of Volunteer 
council fame, and Ann O'Reilly; 
also Dolores Meyers, for Phila- 
delphia, our Chief of Staff while 
Ann Stull was in Portland; La- 
rene Graf, from South Bend, 
Indiana; Betty Plank from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and 3, yes we 
said three men, Dick Wallace of 
Robinsdale, Minn., who was a 
traveling salesman so long he 
had to tour the country before 
deciding to give his all for the 


Left to right, back row: Loretta Butler, Delores Price, Larry Pausback, Dorothy Seuling, 
Betty Schneider.. Front row: John ste Ed Hark, Mary Dolan, Mary yn Jim Spon 3 Ellen 


Rehkopf. - i 


: 


cause; Eugene Huffine from 
Louisville, Kentucky, can fix 
sinks, fix locks, paint doors; and 
Ed Hark, who unwittingly left 
a turkey ranch in Montana to 
go-to Portland with the Chicago 
staffers “just for the ride’— 
now he’s stuck with us. 


And Going 
Our top authority says there 
are a few goers-out, too. Greg 
Robinson, a Chicago staffer for 
4 years, is going to Washington 
House. He didn’t make up his 
mind until he looked over the 


movie section of the Washington 
papers — they do show Martin 
and Lewis, and Mr. Magoo. The 
men in the clothing room will 
miss you, Greg, and meals will 
be dull without your running 
commentary. 


The flag is also lowered to 
half-mast in loving memory of 
Mary Dolan. You all remember 
Mary. She’s the girl who used 
to do a little organizing around 
the Chicago House—little things 
like Summer Schools, and teach- 
ers’ workshops. Well, it was too 
bad about Mary—transferred to 
Shreveport, she was. 


Another Chicago loss is some- 
body’s gain, but Stella Werner 
doesn’t know whose. ‘Maybe 
California, Omaha or St. Louis,” 
says Stella. She’s been with us 
a year now, and feels that she 
must take her treasure back to 
the world. The question is, 
which part? 


Gala Affair 


Part of the never-ending 
stream of people in and out of 
the house were less like the in- 
dustrious ant than the carefree 
grasshopper. Chicago had a 
whing-ding of a party when the 
New York and Washington 
brethren passed through the 
city. Entertainment was pro- 
vided free of charge by Wayne 
Keith and straight-man Jim Gui- 
nan. 


Desolation 


Through all this upheaval ev- 
erybody looked to the kitchen 
for stability. Everybody said, 
“Well, anyhow, Teevy is always 
right back there over the stove.” 
And now, unkindest cut of all— 


_Teevy is going to Portland for 


six months. Our last prop is 
gone—we really feel blown as 
the wind listeth. But we will 
try to bear up. 


(Incidentally, if your Catho- 
lic Interracialist is late this 
month it’s because the editor is 
busy as an ant in Portland and 
the assistant editor a grasshop- 
per in Chicago. Never mind, 
Mabel will be with us again for 
the next issue.) 

—Ann O'Reilly 








ST. PETER CLAVER C 
814 7th St. $.W. 


Of Many Changes? ® 


THE MONTH O9F OURLADY’S in Bur 
ROSARY was most beautiful Burnie: 
in Washington this year. A tor- aoe ‘~ 
rid summer lingered and rather wee 
reluctantly took leave of us, so0m g 
gracing the fading year with a* pm the 
profusion of balmy days and *uwod m 
cool invigorating nights. This (Place « 
‘ . Columt 
is the harvest time of theg ki 
Church, as the close of. the H- “Wor o 15 
’ of a hi 
turgical year approaches, when work p 
the Church presents a rich cal- 
endar of feasts, climaxed by the We 1 
great feast of the Kingship of 
Christ, the Saint of Saints, and Whole 
then shows us in a few days for a 
the vast army of those who Mission 
have attained glory under His+ jt was 
standard. it was 
It was a month of many hel- xjng— 
los and goodbyes. Peggy Bevins, tion of 
who has been our assistant di-+ the gre 
rector, was elected director of tolate. 
the Harlem F. H. and left Oct. the ne 
13th for her new duties. In vario 
reality she is returning toanold and in 
love, for she began her apos-.« city. T 
tolate in Harlem, and all the (Center, 
people of the neighborhood were _yery st 
very happy to greet her upon tglic re 
her return. A grand farewell” which ; 
party was given in her honor Ther 
at the home. of Francis Pohl- yjJating 
haus. Peggy is much missed in at the ( 
Washington. On Oct 
Two other staff workers have, of N.C 
left temporarily for other F. Develo; 
H.’s. Charlie Slack is now on Field. 
the staff in Harlem. Dottie McKen: 
Seuling has left for a year in Church 
Chicago on the staff of the pa- All in t 
per. Their charming personali-, Callaha 
ties are missed here, but our  gavea. 
prayers for God’s blessing on 19 enti 
their new ventures go with Indiffer 
them. We are very happy that” Mr. I 
Julie Pyles is back with us after and D 
a year’s work on the C. I. in Georget 
Chicago. She enlivens things. evening 
On Oct. 7th, Jim Guinan, our Hyde t 
director, and Loretta Butler, our Commu 
volunteer delegate, returned work o 
from the F. H. national conven- _ him int 


tion. They had a trip packed- ’ 
with adventures. Loretta gave : 
a hilarious account of the trip = 
the following evening at the vols closed 7 
meeting. The vols were regaled’ ‘™*® o 
with incidents “gruesome but breakfa 
pleasant” which set the crowd CA 
roaring. One of the funniest er 
things was her conversation 2 
with a bear that put his paws ong tet 
on the windshield of the jeep. ™eet 
Incidentally, the sturdy jeep any: of | 
held up marvelously on the trek oe: 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” 18 the 
Loretta longs to taste again there - 
some baked salmon, fresh from oe 
the Columbia River. : x rest of 
son, W 
New Laborers for ‘aid 
The Information Center for during 
new staff workers, conducted by Christ 1 
Betty Schneider, was in session* give! 


during the month at our farm 










SCHOOLS! CLUB GROUPS! PARISH SC 


Interested in a first-hand report of an apostolic action group in act 
ideas for your work in Christ? Write your nearest Friendship House 
National Office, 4233 S. Indiana, Chicago, IIL, 

Betty will be traveling from Washington to Chicago and then South 1 
arrange lectures en route. No fees asked. Traveling expenses —_ donati 
Friendship House gratefully accepted. 


for further details; 
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ENDSHIP HOUSES 


BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


TER CLAVER CENTER 
Washington 4, D.C. 


iges’ * 
4sADY’S in Burnley, Virginia. Good old 
eautiful Burnley. Those nights in the 
Ator- hills near the Blue Ridge were 
chilly. Thank God for that 
Father warm fireplace in the living 
of us, room and the pot-bellied stove 
with a* pm the dining room! We thank 
ys and aod most of all that the whole 
. This (Place did not burn down. On 
f th Columbus Jay, a brush fire was 
" Co aking great headway because 
the li- “of a high wind and only quick 
, when ‘work prevented a disaster. 
ich cal- And Lectures 
hed = We were happy to have the 
‘oa whole Burnley group with us 
w days for a day of recollection at 
e who Missionhurst in Arlington, Va. 
ler His* Jt was especially nice because 
it was the feast of Christ the 
ny hel- Kjing—the feast of the restora- 
Bevins, _tion of all things in Christ, and 
ant di-+ the great feast of the lay apos- 
ctor of tolate. The following day, all 
ft Oct. the new staff workers visited 
es. In yarious apostolic movements 
yan old and interracial groups in the 
" @pOS-~ city. The same evening, at the 
all the Center, Betty Schneider gave a 
dd were very stirring talk on the apos- 
r upon tglic responsibility of the laity, 
arewell” which interested a large crowd. 
honor There were three other stim- 
} Pohl- lating and enlightening talks 
ssed in at the Center during the month. 
On Oct. 5, Fr. George Higgins 
‘s have, of N.C.W.C. spoke on Current 
her F, Developments in the Labor 
low on Field. On Oct. 12, Fr. Horace 
Dottie McKenna, S.J., of St. Aloysius 
rear in Church talked on Christ Unites 
the pa- _—— All in the “iturgy. Dr. Virginia 
‘sonali-,; Callahan of Howard University 
ut our gave a-scholarly address on Oct. 
ing on 19 entitled, The Concept of the 
| with, Indifferent in Literature. 
y that Mr. Douglas Hyde of England 
s after and Dr. John O’Connor of 
» in Georgetown University spent an 
ings. evening with us recently. Mr. 
n, our Hyde told us of his days in the 
er, our Communist party and of the 
irned work of grace which brought 
onven- him into the Church. 
packed* = * Thank You! 
‘ee This very fruitful month 
wes closed with a Mass at St. Dom- 
he vols. inie’s Church and a Communion 
egaled breakfast at the Center. We 
but thank God who, through our 
cman generous benefactors, aided us 
wa * in response to our Autumn beg- 
rare ging letter, which enabled us to 
Gott: meet all accumulated debts. If 
Sones any of our friends, for one rea- 
e a son or another, put off answer- 
Pacific.” ing the appeal, may we say that 
+ there is still need to provide for 
Be iss running the house during the 


rest of the fall and winter sea- 
* ‘son. We shall be most thankful 
for ‘aid in continuing our work 


er for during that time. Thanks in 
ted. by Christ to all who gave or will 
session* give! 

* farm Bud Gerrety 








-ARISH SOCIETIES! 


tion group in action? Do you want 
iendship House or Betty Schneider, 
er details; ¥ 

and then South next month and can 
enses ant donations to the work of 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 


Portland 12, Oregon 


Friendship House Reaches Pacific 


A NEIGHBOR’S GRAPE- 

‘VINES provided leaves and 
tendrils for a lovely centerpiece 
of grapes and wheat for our 
Communion breakfast in Sep- 
tember. Father Edward Zenner 
gave us a talk on the place of 
the Mass and Eucharist in our 
lives. The discussion period 
brought out the new regulations 
for the fast before receiving our 
Lord in Communion. 


David Hawthorne on the fol- 
lowing Monday told us some in- 
teresting facts about Jamaica 
and the British West Indies 
where his home is. He is now 
studying in Portland. All races 
seem to have no difficulty get- 
ting along together there, a 
good thing to know. 


Long Journey Ends 
T WAS WONDERFUL to have 
representatives of the other 
Friendship Houses here for our 
annual council meeting. Tues- 


day morning Phyllis Goergen 
and Delores Price, Chicago staff 
delegate, arrived in Phyllis’ car 
from California where Delores 
had been visiting Phyllis. 


Tuesday evening Compline was 
interrupted most pleasantly by 
the arrival of our brethren from 
Washington and Harlem. They 
were bearing armfuls of wheat 
(or was it rye?) and a beauti- 
ful deep red Christ candle which 
some good sisters had given 
them, along with real Christian 
hospitality. 

The Chicago group arrived 
Wednesday morning with Lo- 
retta Butler, our Washington 
volunteer delegate, during Msgr. 
Tobin’s homily. They had car 
trouble and finished their trip 
by fruit truck and Greyhound 
bus. They brought Ed Hark, 
who had entertained them in 
Yellowstone. Ed and Phyllis 
were very helpful visitors. 

Mass was sung by Fr. Cant- 
well and the delegates each day 
except Saturday at our parish 
church, Immaculate Heart. Our 
New York and Washington chap- 
lains couldn’t make the trip. For 
four days we discussed Friend- 
ship House and social justice. 


Welcome from Archbishop 

Open meetings were held in 
the evenings. On Wednesday 
evening Archbishop Howard wel- 
comed the delegates from all the 
Friendship Houses most cordial- 
ly and gave a most encouraging 
talk. We are certainly blessed 
in Portland in having such warm 
support from Archbishop How- 
ard and Msgr. Tobin as well as 
that of many priests and lay 
people. Fr. Cantwell gave a talk 
on the Mass and social justice. 
On Friday evening Msgr. Tobin, 
our Portland chaplain, spoke on 
the Popes and social action. 


“Oregon or Bust” 
LIGHTER FARE MADE UP 
the Thursday evening pro- 
gram. After the volunteers’ re- 
ports were read, a series of gra- 
phic. skits depicted the cross- 


country adventures of the dele- 
gates, complete with  break- 
downs, flare-ups and the efforts 
of the commissary department 
to live off the land. They were 
all hilarious. 
Friends Give Food 

THE LARGE QUANTITIES 

OF FOOD were given by the 
Blanchet House of Hospitality, 
Mrs. Malarkey, Mrs. Hortense 
Davis, Mrs. Winch and others. 
Cooks from the Blanchet House 
gave us and the Blanchet Club 
a fine breakfast of scrambled 
eggs and sausage after all of 
us sang the 8 o’clock Mass at 
St. Mary’s Cathedral. Maryl- 
hurst College entertained us at 
lunch Saturday. 

A carload of us went on Sun- 
day to join in singing the Sol- 
emn High Mass at All Saints’, 
Msgr. Tobin's church. His con- 
gregation has been singing high 
Mass for about eleven years. 

Monday morning they were all 
off again. One carload was off 
for Spokane before six. Another 
left after 6:30 Mass at Holy 
Rosary. Betty Schneider start- 
ed down the coast for a long 


series of talks. Claire Lareau 
left at 8:15 to join the Lay Aux- 
iliaries of the Missions. - Ellen 
Rehkopf and I were left. 


Mary Ryan was elected di- 
rector of Portland Friendship 
House. She has had about four 
years of experience in Harlem 
and they'll miss her terribly 
along with Anne Foley. But 
they will be good seed sown in 
Portland and Shreveport. We’ll 
be glad to welcome Mary to 
Portland. She has the spiritual 
and intellectual gifts which 
Portland will appreciate. 

—Mabel C. Knight 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 


4i W. (35th St., Box 16 


New York 37, New York 


We're in the Same Boat 


L0°KS LIKE all the FH’s are 

recording multiferious activi- 
ties this month. Us too. All 
sorts of things happened: the 
Convention in Portland, staff 
members coming and going, visi- 
tors, getting settled in our new 
library quarters, the IC in Burn- 
ley, a financial crisis, a pay-the- 
rent party, the arrival of the 
new Director, and more parties 
for those leaving the house to 
take up their new posts, plus 
the plans for the new FH in 
Shreveport. 

Anne Foley and Mary Ryan 
attended the Convention. They 
report that the meeting was 
successful, much work was ac- 
complished, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed their trip to the North- 
west. Mary is going back out 
as the Director of the Portland 
House and Anne leaving to open 
the new house in Shreveport. 
We are sad to see them leave 
but our prayers go with them— 
and they ask for yours. We are 
happy, though, to welcome Mar- 
garet (‘‘Peg’’) Bevins as the new 
Director here. Bud Gerrety has 
gone to Washington for a few 
months and Charlie Slack has 
come to work here (we under- 
stand he loves it, work, that is). 
Francis McGonigle and Bob and 
Barry Shay are in Burnley at 
the IC. 

Most of the staff have visited 
and been very much impressed 
by “Regina Coeli,” the shop op- 
erated by Audrey Perry and 
Muriel Zimmerman, which has 
an excellent selection of books 
and distinctive art works. They 
are much interested in promot- 
ing the work of young American 
artists, among whom are Betty 
Brison, Carl Craig and Elio 
Gasparetti. Audrey and Muriel 
are greatly missed by the staff 
and all those people who come 
here especially to see them. 


Crisis Averted 


All apostolates are quite fa- 
miliar with the “crisis.” This 






forthcoming. 


S pecial Announcement! 


Friendship House of Shreveport is now officially in 
existence. Anne Foley and Mary Dolan arrived 
there last Sunday and are staying with our good 
friends the Daniels. Further announcements will be 


time ours was really serious. It 
was reported by the N. Y. Times 
and Commonweal. We are most 
grateful for the help which peo- 
ple gave us and were genuinely 
amazed at the number who were 
concerned with our plight. Now 
we can do something “construc- 
tive” about those eviction no- 
tices we received and we can 
keep the farm. We can talk to 
visitors who come and try to 
make clear to them our concept 
of interracial and social justice. 


“No Problem’—? 

So many people come here 
and say, speaking of their own 
communities, ‘“We have no prob- 
lem there. There is no trouble 
there. But I would like to do 
something for interracial jus- 
tice.” There are no violent out- 
breaks, no riots, so in their 
minds there is no trouble. No 
problem? No injustice? If there 
is no Fair Employment Prac- 
tices law in the state, if Ne- 
groes live in their “own” part 
of the city, if Negroes are not 
found in stores and offices doing 
“white collar’ work, if they are 
not on the faculties of the 
schools, on the staffs and as 
nurses in the hospitals, then 
THERE IS A PROBLEM, 
THERE IS INJUSTICE. What 
can be done? Well, you might 
gather together a small group 
of people who believe in that 
thing called “social justice.” 
You could study together the 
Encyclicals and the messages of 
the Bishops relating to social 
justice and also the Doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. You could 
ask yourselves some searching 
questions and discover the hon- 
est answers. Such a group, of 
sincere good will, would ask for 
and rely on the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. And such a group would 
shortly, I am «ure, find them- 
selves engaged in some activity 
tending to “restore all things in 
Christ.” 

—Alice Collins 
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Hunger vs. Hope 


(Continued from Page 1) 
competition, are already urging 
her to seek markets with the 
Communists. 

David L. Cohn in an article 
sardonically titled “Junior, Drop 
That Japanese Toy!” published 
in the Atlantic Monthly writes: 

“Shall we never understand, 
even poised as we are on the 
narrow ledge of disaster, that 
it is impossible to be politically 
internationalist and economical- 
ly isolationist; and that it is in- 
sane to be both at once? 


Tariff Not in National Interest 


“For more than 150 years the 
United States tariff—a law af- 
fecting the national interest— 
has been written and applied on 
every basis except the national 
interest. It has been the play- 
thing of politics, the instrument 
of privilege, the weapon of mo- 
nopoly. Its misuse is a prime 
exemplar of the insane national- 
ism that plagues the world. Ir- 
rationally, greedily used by us 
now, it may-undo our huge la- 
bors in organizing the free world 
for freedom, and bring us to the 
brink of destruction. Our trade 
position in the world is so com- 
manding that the free world 
must trade with us, be subsi- 
dized by us, die, or trade with 
the Communist world. 

“.,. , Already possessing the 
world’s greatest industrial and 
agricultural plants, and daily 
increasing our self-sufficiency 
through science, are we able to 
deny a hungry world even the 
crumbs from our table; crumbs 
such as 5 per cent of our total 
consumption of cheese (Note: 
Mr. Cohn refers to the duty pro- 
posed by the dairy lobby to tax 
imported cheese, despite the fact 
it represents only 5 per cent of 
our total cheese consumption). 
Is this harmonious with our 
leadership in the United Na- 
tions, the Marshall Plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation? Or is it merely a re- 
crudescence of that greed which 
has so blighted our relations 
with foreigners in the past? 


We Are Enigma 
T° THE JAPANESE, survey- 
ing the world today, the 
question arises whether we have 
nourished them back to health 
only to kill them again by slow 


starvation. Whereas once the 
West regarded the Oriental as 
an “enigmatic” character, look- 
ing at it logically today it is we 
who seem hard to understand. 


What is the real answer to 
the problem? 


The most important part of 
the answer is perhaps paradoxi- 
cally to state the question. Dor- 
othy Thompson once said that 
“the experts are the ones who 
usually fail to ask themselves 
the right questions.” It is im- 
perative ‘hat we state the ques- 
tion again and again, and in as 
many different ways as possible, 
until we realize once and for all 
that we are joined today—black, 
white, yellow and shades in be- 
tween—as indissoluably as Si- 
amese twins. 

Much More Food Can Be Grown 

Secondly, that even while 
many of us are bemoaning thé 
fact that the food and popula- 
tion problem cannot be solved, 
we have in fact been solving it! 
The Imperial Valley in Califor- 
nia, which a few years ago was 
arid desert and is now one of 
the richest farming areas in the 
world, is one example of it. 


There are other notable ex- 
amples within the United States. 
Time magazine July 30, 1951, 
reported the startling news of 
the Central Valley Project 
which is capable of transform- 
ing the dry Southwest into fer- 
tile farm land. In “Endless 
Frontiers” they report: 

“Irrigation experts are now 
convinced that the rapidly grow- 
ing U. S. can expand almost in- 
definitely within its present 
boundaries. West of the Rockies 
alone, they believe, 50,000,000 
acres can be watered into life. 
This would be like adding to the 
United States a new country 
comparable in agricultural pro- 
ductivity to France or pre-war 
Germany. This would feed an 
additional 75,000,000 people. . .” 

No Need for More Food! 

The article points out that 
though a new pioneering area 
has been added there, and that 
new settlers have actually be- 
gun to roll in, the large-scale 
area will not be developed for 
years because there is no imme- 
diate “need” for more food! 


In a book called “Let There 
Be Bread” (Simon & Schuster) 
Texas-born Robert Brittain has 
reported some of the strides 
made by men around the world 
to conquer the food problem. 
Sticking closely to facts—what 
has actually been accomplished 
—Brittain reports: 


“.,...IN THESE VERY 
PLACES, against almost ev- 
ery obstacle nature can create, 
the epic of the future is already 
being written. Although our 
newspapers, magazines, and ra- 
dios have been too busy with 
the evil of the world to telt us 
much about it, the conquest of 
these recalcitrant lands has al- 
ready reached the point at which 
its future completion is certain, 
provided only that is energeti- 
cally attempted.” 

The develonments Brittain re- 
ports are not the result of one 
“Utopian” system. Some of the 
contributions were made by the 
daring and inventiveness of a 
few individuals, others by state- 
supported developments, some 
by private enterprise and capi- 
tal whose principal aim was to 
make profits for investors. 

Here are some of them: 


(1) Fruit trees can now be 
grown in the Arctic. Watermel- 
ons, for example, are now ripen- 
ing north of the Arctic Circle. 


(2) An Israeli plan to create 
hydroelectric power by funnel- 
ing Mediterranean water down- 
hill to the Dead Sea, 


(3) The work of three English 
farmers who walled off a North 
Sea inlet and turned 1500 acres 
of sea bottom into rich farm- 
land. 


(4) The rejuvenation and set- 
tlement of the Ninety-Mile Des- 
ert in Australia by a private in- 
surance company. 


(5) The development of a va- 
riety of wheat which bears four 
or five heads on a single stalk 
instead of one head per stalk 
which is characteristic of all 
other wheat. 

(6) The discovery of new 
crops, such as safflower, which 
has become a major crop in Cali- 
fornia within the last few years. 
World Can Feed Twice as Many 
BEITTAIN STATES THAT 4,- 

000,000,000 people can some- 
day get three square meals a 
day in a world struggling to 


nourish 2,400,000,000. He adds 
that the only thing holding us 
back is “that fatalism... 
(which) owes its perennial ap- 
peal to the fact that it permits 
us to avoid work.” * 

This confidence is similarly ex- 
pressed by Stringfellow Barr, 
former president of St. John’s, 
Annapolis, who writes in “Let’s 
Join the Human Race”: 

“The same revolution in sci- 
ence and industrial techniques 
that put the One World problem 
in our laps put the means of 
handling them at our feet. We 
ought either to imitate the cour- 
age of our forefathers, who 
tackled big problems in their 
day, or else stop praising them.” 


Famine Increases Birth Rate 

Josue de Castro, South Ameri- 
can scientist and chairman of 
the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization, in the 
“Geography of Hunger” (Little, 
Brown) points out that para- 
doxically the answer to popula- 
tion control is to have more 
food, for hunger increases the 
birth rate. 

Dr. de Castro maintains that 
nature has a safety check to 
preserve populations decimated 
by starvation, that a lack of 
protein stimulates fertility, and 
that “following periods of calam- 
ity, famine and pestilence, popu- 
lations always increase their 
rate of growth.” 


HINA AND INDIA ARE 

CASES in point. Dr. de Cas- 
tro writes that “from the evi- 
dence it is logical to deduce that 
although it is impossible to 
eradicate hunger by controlling 
the growth of population, it is 
perfeetly possible to reverse the 
process and control the growth 
of population by doing away 
with starvation. Simply to re- 
tard the birth rate as the neo- 
Malthusians advocate, would, 
with our contemporary economic 
framework, only diminish food 
production and thus increase 
starvation.” 

The facts of man’s progress 
in many fields during the past 
decade in triumphing over nature 
and bend it to his creative will 
have been tucked away in gov- 
ernment journals, scientific mag- 
azines, and newspaper “special” 
stories. The evidence is mount- 
ing that we are on the dawn of 
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a new and challenging era if we 
but realize it. 

It is\ important that we do 
realize it as quickly as possible 
and make known the progress 
to the rest of the world. It is 
only in an atmosphere of hope 
that creative acts can be made. 
It was this quality of being able 
to communicate hope and calm 
faith that made the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt such a symbol to 
men in all parts of the world. 


Fear, Despair Help Communism 
The “climate of opinion” in 
Japan is becoming increasingly 
one of despair. The recent Com- 
munist riots are reflections of 
this change in morale—a state 
that is common knowledge to 
any reader of the letters to the 
editors columns in the Japanese 
press or to anyone who knows 
Japanese students today. Fear 
and despair are the two great 
allies of Communism, and alle- 
giance to it is essentially a 
choice made in desperation when 
a nation or an individual has 
lost hope in other alternatives, 
HE COMMUNISTS WANT 
JAPAN, and they want it 
badly. Strategically placed, pos- 
sessing a highly developed in- 
dustry and a people that have 
the highest literacy rate in the 
world, Japan can well hold the 
key to the control of Asia. — 

Japan wants an alliance with 
the United States. But if we are 
not to undo all the work of the 
reconstruction and the labors of 
many men such as General Mac- 
Arthur and John Foster Dulles, 
we must make it known imme- 
diately that 

(1) We recognize the exist- 
ence of the food and population 
problem. 

(2) That many of the answers 
actually exist, though an ideal 
solution can not be reached over- 
night, and 

(3) That we are prepared to 
work with Japanese scientists, 
agronomists, engineers, writers, 
and technicians, and with other 
similar groups from the free 
world toward a treative solution 
of the problem. 

Our great task in Asia is to 
renew hope and confidence, and 
destroy the darkness of mistrust 
and despair in which Commu- 


nism breeds, 
—by George Carlin 





Indians Divided 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the money this way, Crawford 
said. As against this attitude, 
he said, the Indian Bureau is 
applying pressure to get a state- 
ment of policy from the tribe. 

Congress Holds Up Payment 

Technical difficulties are de- 
priving Grande-Ronde and Siletz 
Indians of payment of a multi- 
million dollar judgment against 
the United States for violation 
of a treaty made by their tribes 
with Gen. Joel Palmer in 1855. 
A recent court action cut off 
interest on this old debt. The 
money has not been distributed 
because Congress has failed to 
pass appropriation bills that will 
permit the Indian Bureau to 
bring tribal rolls up to date and 
thus determine which Indians 
will receive payment. Vincent 
Meceier expressed the feelings 
of these Indians pointedly. “We 
want our money and we want 
it as soon as possible. Then we 
don’t care what you do about 
termination.” 
THE WARM SPRINGS INDI- 

ANS opposed plans for clo- 
sure of the reservation hospital. 


ists 





They want continuation of an 
agricultural extension agent’s 
assignment on the reservation. 
They feel that the Indian serv- 
ice is selling their timber at a 
price far below the market. 
Wade Crawford of the Klamath 
Indians asked Emmons to with- 
hold approval of a sale of a 
large block of timber to the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
because the price offered by this 
only bidder was too low. 

Eagle Seelatsee, tribal chair- 

an of the Yakimas, made a 
brief statement and then called 
upon six business committeemen 
of the tribe, each an expert in 
one branch of tribal business. 
Each one outlined problems in 
his department. Wilson Charley 
was last and he opposed the 
flooding of the fishing rocks at 
Celilo Falls. He cried as he fin- 
ished. 

To all the problems presented 
Emmons merely listened and 
said he had no answers now. 
He is tryng to find out the 
problems. Then he will go back 
to Washington and try to find 
the answers. 


Pe Bets sty 





EART CONSOLNG, 
WITH THE 

UCHIED CONDOUNG, 
MAY I PASS 

MY WHOLE UFETHROUGH 


Tickets and Takers 


we AS MANY COLORED FOLKS AS RIDE TRAINS,” in- 

sisted Simple, ‘we ought to sell some tickets somewhere 
in this U. S. A. But have you ever seen one of us, yellow, 
black, brown, or meriney, setting behind a station window 
selling tickets? I have not. Now why should that be? We 


are citizens as well as train riders. 


Down at the Grand 


Central tonight seeing off Joyce, I saw all them rows of 
ticket windows selling tickets every which-a-where—and not 


one Negro in nary window selling a ticket nowhere. 


The 


only Negroes I saw in that station was Red Caps toting bags. 
The only Negroes Joyce will see working on that train will 
be porters. I bet my boots the conductor is not black, neither 
the engineer, neither the fireman. Carry and clean, that is 
all they let Negroes do on trains and in stations, carry and 


clean, carry and clean. If I’m man enough to buy a ticket, 
I do not see why I’m not man enough to sell a ticket.” 


“Is it your ambition this late in life to be a railroad ticket 


seller?” 


“It is always my ambition to be more than I is,” said 
Simple. “I am of the American nation, bred, born and reared 
here. A man can come right from Europe and never speak 
English as good as me, still he can get a job selling tickets 


om an American train. 


How come I can’t?” 


“Why do you ask such foolish questions?” 

“The question may be foolish,” said Simple, “but the 
answer is criminal. The answer is, ‘No, you cannot sell a 
railroad ticket. You are black.’” 

' —From SIMPLE TAKES A WIFE by Langston Hughes, — 


Simon and Schuster. 
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GKC In A Bookcase 


A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS by G. K. Chesterton, 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1953. $3.00. 


BOOKS BY CHESTERTON 

have been coming out almost 
as regularly since his death as 
before. Within the last few 
years we have had THE COM- 
MON MAN, THE SURPRISE, 
and now A HANDFUL OF AU- 
THORS. This latest book is a 
collection of essays on books 
and writers which have appeat- 


ed in periodicals and newspapers 
but never before in book form. 
Dorothy Collins, who selected 
from the abundance of G.K.’s 
writings what was to go into 
this newest book, has given us a 
large and varied handful indeed. 
The essays run the gamut from 
Oscar Wilde to Louisa May Al- 
cott and from Sherlock Holmes 
to Newman. We are struck 
again by the interest, the con- 
suming interest that Chesterton 
had in everything: people, ideas, 
everything being written, and 
how it was being written. 

Those who have read his bi- 
ographies of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and St. Francis of Assisi 
know the instinct that Chester- 
ton had discovering and sudden- 
ly making plain elements about 
an individual or the times in 
which he lived that had been 
passed over many times before. 
We see this particularly in such 
essays as the one on “Vanity 
Fair.” There is a tone, an at- 
mosphere, in this book of Thac- 
keray’s that has always been 
hard to define. Chesterton’s ex- 
planation is the first one that 
has seemed just exactly right 
and satisfying. His discussion 
too of Ruskin expresses the ex- 
act shade of annoyance that one 
often has when reading Ruskin 
and pinpoints the reason for 
this annoyance. “He has very 
specially the disadvantage of be- 
ing nearly right, therefore of 
exasperating us by being wrong. 
We do not disagree with Ruskin 
as we might disagree with Lu- 
cretius or with Calvin or with 
Mahomet or with Profe~sor 


Haeckel. We disagree with Rus- 
kin as we disagree with a friend 
gone wrong; with a man who 
ought to understand and does 
not ... Our irritation against 
a friend always arises, I think, 
from the good that he has sug- 
gested and has not fulfilled; and 
this is exactly the feeling which 
a modern man has about Rus- 
kin.” 


There are single sentences 
which sum up the flavor in an 
author’s work such as this one 
in the essay on Tennyson: “In 
Tennyson’s works we see Na- 
ture indeed, and hear Nature, 
but we do not smell it.” Or with 
the use of a particularly apt 
comparison he gives us the char- 
acter of an author’s style as in 
this passage about Newman: “A 
man who loves all men enough 
to use them rightly is a demo- 
crat. A man who loves all words 
enough to use them rightly is 
a stylist. Style comes out, as 
the fraternal human sentiment 
comes out, pre-eminently and 
most definitely in dealing with 
coarse or everyday things... 
There is no such thing as being 
a gentleman at important mo- 
ments; it is at unimportant mo- 
ments that a man is a gentle- 
man. At important moments he 
ought to be something better. So 
while we can consent to receive 
some poignant message or vio- 
lent and sudden sincerity in any 
language that the man chooses 
to use, we feel that the finest 
instinct of geniality is to speak 
of common things with some dig- 
nity and care. No man has ever 
done this so well as Newman.” 


It is hard to choose among 
so much that is quotable just 
exactly the best passages for 
conveying the notion of the kind 
of literary critic Chesterton was. 
In all there are essays on more 
than thirty authors including 
Browning, Lewis Carroll, Alice 
Meynell, Shelley and Mark Twain 
to mention but a few more. 


He was concerned basically, 








How Things Are With Simple 


SIMPLE TAKES A WIFE by Langston Hughes, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, $1.95. 


HIS IS A BOOK OF HOW 

THINGS ARE, not how they 
ought to be, with Mr. Jesse B. 
Semple, popularly known as 
Simple, who came from Virginia 
and now lives in Harlem. He is 
not “The Negro,” but he has 
problems which are common to 
many Harlem men as well as 
some which are common to 
many big-city dwellers. They are 
set forth in vigorous dialogues 
hetween Simple and the nar- 
rator, usually at’ a bar. They 
report conversations with Isabel, 
Simple’s would-be divorced wife; 
Joyce, his more cultured fiance; 
Zarita, who is always around; 
F. D., Simple’s nephew who has 
benefited from the improvement 
in Virginia’s schools since Sim- 
ple’s time there; landladies, 
hardbitten and hardbiting. These 
people come to life. They are 
“respectable” people, hardened 
by their struggles to keep that 
way. 

Some of the questions they 


-.. discuss are “Why is be-bop?” 


Would you like F. D. to go toa 
Negro college?” “Why do white 


women marry only rich Ne-. 


groes?” “Why so many kinds of 


‘Be stamps?” “Should heat be 


turned on-because there are ba- 
'bies in rooming houses?” 
A “spunky little nurse” got a 


erie sae «* 
; 
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“yes” to that one at least the 
days when she visited, although 
the landlady had laid down the 
law against babies in the house. 
Difficulties in leading a decent 
family life in slums are brought 
out here more clearly than in 
any sociology book. Simple feels 
the lack of housing or a living 
wage or a secure job or a Chris- 
tian concept of sex and family 
life, but he never expresses it 
in such dull terms. Concrete 
and humorous stories are his 
way. 


This is a Pagliacci type of 
book. On the surface it seems 
“The funniest book of the year” 
to the Baltimore Afro-American. 
And its language has been called 
by the London Times ‘“Eccen- 
tric and splendid. Mr. Hughes 
exploits to the full the vigor of 
the Harlem idiom.” 


For people who go below the 
surface, this book will give new 
understanding of some of their 
Negro brothers in Christ. They 
will feel new interest in promot- 
ing housing so that Simple and 
Joyce won’t be separated by 
rooming house difficulties as he 
and Isabel were and so that 
they can have some “little old 
babies” too, 


—Mabel C. Knight. 


»$ 


however, with the philosophy of 
those who wrote — with their 
ideas of what God and man are 
—and not with building up or 
tearing down literary reputa- 
tions. He would not, I think, be 
very interesting in any debate 
over his own literary reputation 
and whether or not he is ignored 
in some quarters at present. It 
might be good to end with some 
words of his about Robert Louis 
Stevenson which are very ap- 
plicable to Chesterton himself. 
“He will win because he is right 
—a word of great practical im- 
port which needs to be redis- 
covered. He may or may not be 
eclipsed for a time; it would be 
a truer way of putting it to say 
that the public may or may not 
be eclipsed for a time. But the 
idea that a gPeat literary man 
who has said something novel 
and important to mankind can 
vanish suddenly and finally is 
ridiculous.. The pessimists who 
believe it are people who could 
believe that. the sun is destroyed 
forever every time it sinks in 
the west. Nothing is loSt in the 
magnificent economy of exist- 
ence; the sun returns, the flow- 
ers return, the literary fashions 
return. If life is a continual 
parting it is also a continual 
heaven of reconciliation. The 
old legends were right when 
they said that Arthur would 
come back. All things return; 
the world uses all its forces, the 
return of the stars, the return 
of the seasons, the return of the 
heroes.” 
—Ann Stull 





St. John 
of the Cross 


Teachers Awake! 


ARE WE REALLY TEACH- 
ING RELIGION? By F. J. 
Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1953. 75c. 

HURRAY for Mr. Sheed, who 

has again put his finger accu- 
rately on one of the controver- 
sial aspects of Catholicism—re- 
ligious instruction in our schools. 

This pamphlet contains a talk he 

gave to the Teaching Nuns of 

Ireland, together with a note, 

added later to answer questions 

raised by the talk, on teaching 
the key doctrines. 

Mr. Sheed draws his views on 
the result of Catholic education 
from his innumerable contacts 
with all kinds of graduates of 
its system, made during his 
years of lecturing, Catholic Evi- 
dence work, and street-corner 
speaking. He notes what these 
former pupils have remembered 
and, more important, what they 
have forgotten, as well as what, 
in some cases, they have never 
been taught. It is by no means 
a condemnation of this educa- 
tion; one could scarcely even 
call it a criticism. It is rather 
a collection of suggestions on 
where to lay the stress, on how 
to infuse the teaching of the 
Faith with such vitality and 
force that the pupil will be eager 
to continue learning it all his 
life. He points out that religion 
should not be “just another sub- 
ject” in the school curriculum; 
it is the reason for the school, 
for the Church, for life itself. 
Consequently, it should be as 
different as possible from other 
courses and the teacher should 
approach it so. The young have 
a considerably clearer percep- 
tion of realities than they are 
always given credit for, and the 
matter of religion is the ulti- 
mate Reality. 

“Catholicism is the union of 
men with God in Christ,” says 
Mr. Sheed, and if the pupil 
leaves his school with a reason- 
ably clear idea of what God is, 
what man is, what Christ is, and 
what union is, if this idea is 
infused with the generosity of 
the spirit and glows with a true 
concept of mystery, then he will 
be very unlikely to lose his faith 
or to “muddle through” it. 

—Anne Townley Brooks 





First 'White Man’ in Chicago Was Negro 


JEAN BAPTISTE POINTE DE- 

~ SABLE—Founder of Chicago. 
By Shirley Graham, Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.75. 


D”™ THE THOUGHT of being 

sold into slavery ever enter 
your mind? Jean Baptiste Pointe 
Desable, founder of Chicago, ex- 
perienced that very feeling in 
1765. From the day he landed 
in New Orleans from his native 
island of Haiti, Jean Baptiste 
lived in constant fear of having 
his freedom taken from him. 
After the tall colored trapper 
won the respect of his fellow 
men, he continued his way of 
life, trading and exploring. At 
different intervals, Jean Bap- 
tiste was allowed to stay with 
the white men while they chased 
the native Americans, the In- 
dians, from their hunting 
grounds. 


At the age of twelve Jean 
Baptiste watched his father’s 
ship, the Black Sea Gull, bounc- 
ing against the white-capped 
waves of the ocean. The island 
of Haiti was peaceful. Then the 
Spaniards came and killed the 
women and children alike. 
Among these victims was Su- 
zane, the lad’s mother and Cap- 
tain “El Negre’s” beautiful wife. 


PON RECOVERING from the 

shock, Pointe Desable en- 
rolled his son in a Jesuit school 
for boys in France. At first the 
young colored boy was careful 
not to form any permanent 
chums, until Jacques, a fellow 
Haitian, helped him make 
friends. Finally, Jean Baptiste 
was given a chance to sail his 
ship, the Suzane, to the New 
World with his first mate and 
white school friend, Jacques. 
Nothing stopped their adventu- 
rous plans, not even Indians. He 
moved along gaining friends 
wherever they camped. Chief 
Pontiac left his warbelt with 
Jean Baptiste and pleaded for 
peace among all men. 


Presently, pretty Kitihawa, a 
Potawatomie maiden, caught the 
tal Negro’s eye, and his 
thoughts were drawn to mar- 
riage and a family. 


During one of his many hunt- 
ing trips, Jean Baptiste founded 
Eschikagau (Chicago) where he 
and his adopted tribe settled. 
The natives were ousted from 
their property and the govern- 
ment took over. After his fam- 
ily died, Jean Baptiste Pointe 
Desable. went to Missouri aod 
there he died as a poor man 


‘ - +, ' 
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AND WE NOTE: 


TOWARDS A LIVING TRADI. 
TION. Ecclesia Sancta Series, 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, 
1953, $1.50 (heavy paper); 
$2.50 (cloth). 


The first of a series of books 
on the Chu-ch and modern man; 
three excellent essays by Jean 
Hild, 0.S.B., Justus George Law- 
ler, and Pie R. Regamey, O.P., 
with a foreword by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand. 


OUR CHILDREN’S YEAR OF 
GRACE, by Therese Mueller. 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, 
4th ed. 1953, 50c. 


A charm'ng family book, de- 
scribing home ceremonies for the 
liturgical seasons. Contains 
hymns and prayers as well as 
vivid descriptions and sugges- 
tions for the “closer, holier, and 
more vital union of the home 
with Christ and His Church” of 
which Msgr. Hellriegel speaks in 
his introduction. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS THE 
NEGRO, by William A. Nolan, 
Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 
cago, 1951, 1953. $3.50. 


Dr. Nolan is a research staff 
member of the Institute of So- 
cial Order at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. He has devoted several 
years to the study of Communist 
propaganda methods. This book 
is an outcome of that study. It 
is thorough, well organized, well 
documented, and objective. It 
makes no extravagant claims, 
and if its tone is optimistic 
rather than otherwise, it is the 
facts that make it so. It is an 
excellent study, and it is com- 
pletely fascinating. 


The author analyzes Commu- 
nist tactics very thoroughly— 
those of Communism as a whole, 
and the vari>us adaptations used 
against Neggoes in this country, 
North and South, working class 
and professional, their press, 
artists, athletes and so on. One 
could wish that some of the Com- 
munists’ terms were more care- 
fully explained, also, occasion- 
ally, some of the sociologists’. 
And there are incidents that 
might have been more fully re- 
counted. But he does not fall 
into the errors of verbosity or 
pedantry. And the record of the 
fight, year by year, clearly 
shows, it seems to us, a reversal 
of the roles of protagonist and 
antagonist,.so that now it is the 
Negro versus Communism, and 
Communism making a _ poor 
showing. 
—————————— 
with Daniel Boone. 


In this historical novel, Shir- 
ley Graham again gives the 
youth of today a dramatie and 
colorful picture of the frontier 
days of Chicago. Miss Graham 
uses a brief and common vo- 
eabulary for the benefit of her 
young readers, yet with her sim- 
plicity she touches the hearts 
of all, 


—Marlene Baldwin 
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CATHOLIO INTERRACIALIST 
aoe ee ee 


The Lighter Side 


We don’t often have a chance 
to present a picture of the FH 
staff-worker in his vagrant, 
light-hearted, off-duty moments. 
This article seems to us to be 
an accurate account of same. If 
you find it somewhat difficult to 
keep the strange creature (the 
staff-worker, that is) within 
your sights, all we can say is, 
you’re no worse off than we are. 
Keeping up with our own activi- 
ties requires plenty of agility. 


GOMETIMES one gets the idea, 

especially around begging let- 
ter time, that our friends could 
possibly arrive at the somewhat 
distorted view of the Friendship 
House staff worker as a person 
who is constantly suffering and 
normally on the verge of starva- 
tion. I say somewhat distorted 
because such a view may, as far 
as I know, express precisely the 
opinion of some particular staff 
worker at the present moment, 
and I know of no one in the 
movement who would deny that 
it contains at least a partial 
truth. And yet, it is my firm 
conviction that there is in 
Friendship House an unidentified 
something which could with a 
certain degree of accuracy be 
referred to as its lighter side. 
Take, for example, the recent 
trip to Portland— 

Before I begin I think I should 
state, lest anyone should accuse 
me of purposely making this ac- 
count dull, that it was the group 
in the other car traveling west 
that ran into the situations most 
conducive to hilarity. We were 
handicapped in this respect by 
traveling in the Washington 
House’s Willys Overland jeep, a 
trusty little automobile which 
not once in the seven or eight 
thousand miles had even 80 
much as its engine drop out. 

The trip began from Wash- 
ington, the New York delegates, 
Anne Foley and Mary Ryan, 
having come down by bus. Five 
of us started out early (5 A.M.) 
Monday, September 14. Besides 
Mary and Anne there were Lo- 
retta Butler, representing the 
Washington volunteers, and Dot- 
tie Seuling and this worn writer 
representing the Washington 


staff. Fortunately, we weren’t 
all forced to take the entire trip 
together as there were little 
switches in Chicago, Portland, 
and West Yellowstone. But in 
this account the p-th of the jeep 
alone will be followed by one 
who was with her to the bitter- 
sweet end. 

Things were nice and_cheery 
as we started out. The only 
mishap was the leaving of Anne 
Foley’s bag on the lawn in front 
of the girls’ flat. This, however, 
was not discovered until much 
later. It is remarkable how de- 
spite this misfortune Anne man- 
aged to keep just as clean as 
the rest of us. The first verse 
of our convention song (to the 
tune of “Oh, the ERIE was 
rising”) expresses rather well 
our initial sentiments: 


We were 80 miles from Wash- 

ington 

In our Willys Overland 

We were bright and fresh as 

daisies 

And the company was grand. 

Party-Party 

The first night we made Dear- 
born, Mich., a 550-mile trek. We 
arrived at the Guinan’s about 
seven-thirty in the evening and 
I never felt closer to my family 
as I took a drink of brandy and 
sat down to a steak dinner. In 
the morning after a late (8:30) 
Mass and breakfast we headed 
west for Chicago. We traveled 
somewhat leisurely as this was 
the shortest link in our journey 
(can you imagine traveling only 
260 miles in one day?). We re- 
ceived a most warm reception 
from the Chicago/group and 
Vincent Parks insisted that we 
top our soup and salad late sup- 
per with an “unlimited” supply 
of a delightful beverage referred 
to, I am informed, as Miller’s 
High Life. 

The warm reception persuad- 
ed us that we should stay over 
a day in Chicago, and so Wed- 
nesday, September 16, was spent 
lounging around the Chicago 
House, attending a terrific lunch- 
eon party at the Fallons’ (Jim 
and Virginia Fallon, both former 
staff workers at Friendship 
House and famous in both New 
York and Chicago apostolic cir- 


Identifying the Enemy 


(Continued from Page 3) 
barrassing—message; I think of 
those whc still tirelessly see to 
its fulfillment—that working- 
men be never sacrificed to profit, 
to Mammon; and I know that 
these Christians, too, by acting 
like Christians, have robbed 
Communism of its food. 

I hear about Christian work- 
men in France who strive to be 
good Christians, showing love 
and mercy to the Communists 
who work with them. 

I hear about Father Zeno in 
Italy. 

On the outskirts of two very 
Communistic cities he founded 
cities of his own, within the 
shells of old concentration 
camps. He began them with a 
population of the unwanted— 
the lame, the halt, the blind, and 
thousands of children made 
waifs by the war. Then others 
came because these are Chris- 
tian communities not devoted to 
Mammon, where goods are 
shared in common, and that is 
the kind of a place they wanted 
to live in. 

Father Zeno spends most of 
his time working with his peo- 
ple, but sometimes he drops into 
a Communist meeting in the 


nearby city. The Communists 
do not dare to keep him out, as 
they would another priest, be- 
cause they are afraid of him and 
embarrassed by the communities 
he has founded. When the 
speaker is finished, Father Zeno 
asks a question. He asks if 
these Communists share ll 
things in common. The speaker 
is embarrassed and explains 
why they have found it difficult 
to share all things in common. 
Father interrupts to say he does 
not want an explanation, he just 
wants to know if they share in 
common or not. The speaker is 
forced to answer, very meekly 
and shame-faced, that they do 
not. Then Father Zeno exclaims 
for all the assembled Commu- 
nists to hear that they are the 
worst bunch of reactionaries he 
ever saw. 

They cannot answer him be- 
cause he has hit them in their 
vulnerable spot. 

Only a Christian who is really 
a Christian can hit Communism 
in its vulnerable spot. That is 
to say, only a Christian who has 
renounced, with no bickering 


-about the price, not Commu- 


nism, but Mammon. 
—by Kerran Dugan 


cles), and going out in the eve- 
ning to enjoy coffee, cokes, or 
what-have-you with whomever 
was in a position to buy. Spe- 
cial mention should be made 
here of Wayne Keith, who in his 
anxiety to see that everyone en- 
joyed himself forgot, I feel sure, 
how little he was earning. 
Thursday morning the jeep 
headed north to pick up Mary 
Lou Hennessy in St. Paul, Minn. 
We had left Loretta and Dottie 
in Chicago to travel out with 
the other car and picked up 
John McCue, Portland’s new staff 
worker, who was in Chicago on 
vacation. Our stay at the Hen- 
nessy’s was brief, as John per- 
suaded us it would be good to 
continue on our way and spend 
the night at his family’s country 
home in southern Minnesota. We 
were, however, sufficiently long 
at the Hennessy’s to gobble up 
a wonderful supper, and pack a 
lunch for the road. God bless 
the Hennessys! We received a 
most hospitable welcome at the 
McCue’g and after a before-mid- 
night snack retired for a most 
comfortable and remarkably re- 
freshing sleep. I can only ex- 
plain the warm hospitality be- 
stowed upon such an unlikely 
group as ours all along our 
journey by a most generous dif- 
fusion of the Christian spirit 
throughout the country. 


Over the Mountains 


We left the McCues bright 
and early Friday morning for 
what was to prove a six hun- 
dred mile jaunt to Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Rapid City was 
the only place on our way out 
where we were forced to pay 
for rooms. But with people pack- 
ing us lunches along the route, 
our expenses were almost en- 
tirely for the jeep’s gas and oil. 

We started out for West Yel- 
lowstone Saturday on what was 
probably the most scenic lap of 
the journey. The day began 
with our traveling through the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Although less than 550 miles 
this was our hardest day of driv- 
ing, for we were now well into 
the mountainous West. It was 
nightfall as we started through 
magnificent Yellowstone Park 
and close to midnight when we 
arrived at our destination, the 
Culligan ranch, nine miles north 
of West Yellowstone. Another 
convention verse refers to this 
time: 

Four thousand miles from 

Washington * 

Our morale had hit its low 


We stayed at the Culligan 
ranch, because 

We had nowhere else to go. 

The hidden humor of the 
verse is dependent on your 
knowing that the Culligan ranch 
was the high point in the plan- 
ning of the trip. The Culligan 
ranch was run by two young 
bachelors, John Culligan and his 
friend, Ed Hark. Betty Schneid- 
er had written to John asking 
the possibility of one carload of 
conventioners staying there for 
a’ night, and received such a 
gracious reply that before leav- 
ing Chicago the trip planners 
for the two cars got together, 
decided to inform the ranch that 
both groups would arrive Satur- 
day night, and secretly planned 
to stay another day and evening 
if given the slightest kind of 
an offer, 


I shall discipline myself to 
stick to the saga of the jeep 
and shall leave to other pens the 
accounting of the 1947 Kaiser 
group. Suffice it to say that we 
arrived as planned Saturday 
evening, spent a wonderful day 


of rest at the ranch Sunday, 
and experienced such cordiality 
that we actually felt our hosts 
were saddened when we finally 
departed for Spokane Monday 
morning. 


Publicity, Yet 


Monday proved another hard 
day of driving and not quite as 
picturesque as our last day’s 
trip. We were all rather worn 
and were most pleased when we 
finally drove up to Marycliff 
high school, our home for Mon- 
day evening. Sister Bernice and 
her fellow Sisters in religion 
soon made us gay again by a 
wonderful supper and an an- 
nouncement that at our break- 
fast in the morning we would 
be interviewed by a group of 
school reporters. I think there’s 
nothing that brightens up a 
poor Friendship House staff 
worker like talking to students. 
At any rate, after a fine night’s 
lodging and Mass in the morn- 
ing we were all ready for our 
charming reporters during our 
second delicious meal at the 
school. There was a certain 
ganging up on Anne Foley, who 
is opening up the newest Friend- 
ship House in Shreveport, La., 
but we all had an opportunity 
to modestly inform our young- 
er friends of our special talents 
and qualities. Perhaps the high 
point of the breakfast was when 
the treasurer 
CSMC unit came in and pre- 
sented us with a check and we 
were informed that it was to be 
spent for food between Spokane 
and Portland. For the benefit 
of the Sisters and girls at Mary- 
cliff may I mention that the 
meal was wonderful! It was the 
only time during the 3,500 miles 
that we had dinner out and we 
made the most of it. 


We Made It! 


We arrived in Portland Tues- 
day, September 22, toward eve- 
ning, the day before the Con- 
vention began. The last verse 
of our Convention song refers 
to this last lap of the journey: 


Five thousand, miles from 
Washington 


Crawling through the Dalles 
(pronounced Dells) 

Our jeep will never be the 
same 

And the company was H --! 


That, briefly and perhaps too 
prosaically, is the account of 
our trip out to Portland. I will 
not attempt to describe the trip 
back both because time and 
space do not permit, and also 
because (outside of a bear climb- 
ing up on our car, a bear dinner 
at the Culligan ranch, the an- 
nouncement that Ed Hark (one 
of our hosts at the Culligan 
ranch) is joining the Friendship 
House staff, our dropping in at 
the home of Adlai Stevenson, 
and our being stopped by Michi- 
gan State police) little occurred 
that was worthy of note. I do, 
however, wish to tell such people 
as Eileen and Hubert Zappas 
(Eileen is the former Miss Shar- 
key, .famous New York staff 
worker), and Frank and Shirley 
Leahy, both former staff work- 
ers at Chicago, how pleased we 
were to see them. Also I wish 
to mention a few of our special 
benefactors for the trip not pre- 
viously listed in this. account— 
Mrs. Fred Kirschner and Mrs. 
Frank Thometz of Boise, Idaho, 
who put us up on our first day 
out of Portland, and Mr. Adam- 
son of Dearborn, Michigan, who 
is responsible for the New York 
and Washington delegations get- 
ting back to their homes with- 
out having to rob a bank. Our 
readers may be interested to 
know that the net cost of the 


of Marycliff’s - 
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CHA in Action 
THE CHICAGO HOUSING AU- 
THORITY is sticking to itg 
guns. It disregarded the oppo- 
sition at Trumbull Park Homes 
on the outskirts of the city last 
August and went ahead to move 
three Negro families into the 
project. Two white families were 
moved in at the same time. The 
CHA policy is bi-racial and non- 
discriminatory. : 
The three Negro families have 
all moved from deplorable situa- 
tions on the South Side, all have 
small children, and the fathers 
are all veterans of World War 
II. They are decent, hard-work- 
ing people who surely deserve 
the chance that should be af- 
forded to all men—to live and 
raise their children in some 
measure of peace, decency and 
hope. 
Numerous civic groups in Chi- 
cago, of every faith, color, pé= 


litical affiliation, have given sup- ~~ 


port to the CHA policy. They 
have issued statements combin- 
ing high principles with prae- 
tical common sense which could 
serve as guides to any commu- 
nity facing the so-called “prob- 
lem” of Negro neighbors. From 
many such, we quote from one 
in the “Novena Notes” by Fr. 
Hugh Calkins, O.S.M.: 


“We will meet new neighbors 
as Christ would. Meet and love 
them as persons, individuals 
whom we can help and who can 
help us reach Heaven. We ex- 
tend to all neighbors the cour. 
tesies we give friends. 

“Our love will conquer hys- 
terical fears that cause a panic 
of moving out. Our parish need 
not run down if new racial 
groups enter. Parish and civic 
groups, intent upon preserving 
human and property rights, can 
work out solutions to blight 
problems. Blaming Negroes for 
slums is like blaming Russian 
prisoners for Siberia.” 


trip for the New York and. 
Washington Houses was only » 


about seventy-five dollars apiece, — 


Perhaps it would be a nice 
touch to end this rather involved 


account by quoting the letter I © 


received this morning from Ad- 
lai Stevenson: 


Dear Mr. Guinan: 


missed your visit. The messages! 
from you and the girls touched 


I am so disappointed that I | 


me deeply and I am persuaded * 


* 


that I will stay at home more }! 


often! 
With warmest good wishes 
and my profound thanks, I am 


Cordially yours, +4 


Adlai E. Stevenson (signature) 

I don’t- know whether he 
knows it or not, but I am sure 
Mr. Stevenson will be seeing 
more of the Friendship House 
group. I’m confident that he 
would be most pleased to put, 


up a delegation on aur next trip” 
west, 
—d. G. 
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